SIR JOHN HAWKINS

by PHILIP LINDSAY

UNDER the portrait of Sir John Hawkins in Holland's
Heraologia are engraved the words: Adzauncement by
dilligence, and a brief reading of Hawkins's life might perhaps
lead one to accept this statement as fitting him perfectly.
Most historians have accepted it. Yet, diligence alone can-
not explain the greatness of his achievement, nor the vision
behind his actions. He acted nothing that he had not care-
fully planned, making certain that success would mean glory
for England, or at least, for English trade. He was diligent,
without doubt, and he was cautious; but he was also subtle,
patient, and courageous. His historical proximity to his
kinsman, Drake, has obscured his fame, relegating him to a
disproportionately small place in the history of English sea-
manship. Just as Shakespeare's brilliance shadows the
lesser Elizabethan dramatists, so does Drake's glory dim the
quieter, steadier, subtler genius of Haw^kins. The two were
often together, and their last, most tragic voyage shows
them in contrast, revealing pathetically the human weak-
nesses of each.
Hawkins, to the average Englishman, is merely the man
who started the slave-trade. A certain associative sense of
shame attaches to his name, and because of that few have
troubled to study him. Few, therefore, have understood or
appreciated his greatness. The famous slave-trading expe-
ditions are by no means the important passages in his life.
They have no connection with Ms really great achievement,
and their chief interest is that they reveal Hawkins as a man
of action and that they show us the first glimpse of his
cautious desire to keep always on the right side of the law.
Hawkins was a merchant as well as a sailor, and these
trading expeditions were the outcome of a definite ambition.
They were not reckless, daredevil, piratical exploits. He
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